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DARTMOUTH STUDENTS 
PROPOSE NEW POLICY 


President’s Committee Believes That 
Colleges Now Make Students 
\ Passive-Minded. 


The Story—On February fourteenth of 
this year President Hopkins of Dartmouth 
College addressed a letter to ten under- 
graduates inviting them to contribute their 
views as to how Dartmouth might “ap- 
proach as near as is humanly possible to 
those ideals which a privately endowed, 
historic, liberal college is justified in hold- 
ing.” The students accepted. 

Their report—a monograph of 40,000 
words—was first issued on May fifteenth. 
It has been referred to the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy to help it 
base its findings on the same question. 

The committee decided to issue a sup- 
plementary report on extra-curricular life 
and activities—“the other half of the prob- 
lem”—hbut this report is being withheld un- 
til the committee can come to a full agree- 
ment. It will then be published. 


The Report—is divided into a number 
of sections. 

1—The Definition of a College—“If the 
student committee did nothing else it 
would be justified by this one brief para- 
graph,” says the Dartmouth Alumni Mag- 
azine: 

“Tt is the purpose of the college to pro- 
vide a selected group of men with a com- 
prehensive background of information 
about the world and its problems, and to 
stimulate them to develop their capacity 
for rational thinking, philosophic under- 
standing, creative imagination, and aes- 
thetic sensitiveness, and to inspire them to 
use these developed powers in becoming 
leaders in service to society.” 

2—The Faculty—“Whatever be the sys- 
tem of education adopted, the faculty will 

(Continued on page 4, col. 1) 


FRENCH, GERMANS, SLAVS FIND 
EQUAL WELCOME ON CAMPUSES 


War Storm Subsides; Widely Scattered Ex- 
change Scholars Quietly Make Friends. 


French, Germans and Czechoslovakians 

in unusual numbers are studying in the 
United States this year, due mainly to the 
efforts of the Institute of International 
Education in arranging for exchange 
scholarships between these countries and 
the United States. 
@ Nineteen French students, seventeen 
women and two men, arrived on the S. S. 
Lafayette, Monday, September 22. The 
following day twenty-two American grls 
sailed on the S. S. Pittsburg to study in 
the French schools, Lyceés and écoles 
normales. 

These two groups and a group of four- 
teen young women who are already study- 
ing in France are all part of the move- 

(Continued on page 4, Col. 3) 


The American Prince 


John Coolidge, son of the President, 
came to his father’s college, Amherst, The 
Dartmouth paper reported that “young 
Coolidge accepted the pledge (of Alpha 
Chapter of the Phi Gamma Delta frater- 
nity) on the second day of the rushing, 
having been rushed by 12 other frater- 
nities.’ There are thirteen houses at 
Amherst. 

Our Amherst correspondent is ‘“wonder- 
ing how Dartmouth happens to know so 
much about it all.” 

“Young Coolidge,” says he, “had a very 
definite idea when he came here this Fall 
that he was going to pledge his father’s 
fraternity, and the other twelve houses had 
a good idea that he would be going there. 
To my knowledge there was no great at- 
tempt made by any house to get him. Our 
house gave him a bid, but this came only 
after a good bit of discussion of the boy 
himself, and not as' one having influential 
connections. 

“Coolidge made the rounds of the houses 
in the usual manner on the first and sec- 
ond days . .-He wore a gray lounge 
suit, tan Oxford shoes, and looked rather 
neat in appearance. At times he looked 
bored, but this I think was due to em- 
barrassment. 

“T don’t believe that John is any excep- 
tional lad and everyone here seeiied to 
realize it.” 


NATIONAL STRAW VOTE 
FOR STUDENTS, OCT. 20 


Candidates Doubtful as Local Campus 
Organizations Aid in Nationally 
Endorsed Poll. 


College students are to have their own 
nation-wide straw vote on the presidency. 
This has finally been assured by the en- 
dorsement of the national Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. of the plans, which provide 
for participation of college newspapers, 
student government associations, non-parti- 
san political clubs, and The New Student. 
Indications are that at least 100 colleges 
and unversities will participate. 

The method of handling the vote in the 
different colleges and universities will vary 
slightly, but the vote, it is planned, will be 
taken on Monday, October 20, and the re- 
sults will be syndicated to the 700 college 
papers and published in The New Student 
Tuesday, October 28, one week before the 
election. The Intercollegiate Straw Vote, 
care of The New Student, will act as in- 
formation bureau and will tabulate the 
results. 

Very Unpredictable Voters 


Students have been entirely omitted from 
the special lists of the straw votes taken 
by The Literary Digest and other agencies. 
The student vote is not large, but it is signi- 
ficant, and no man can predict it, as was 
proved in part by the mock conventions 
last Spring. These were played as a game, 
and are not to be taken ‘seriously as fore- 
casts, Nevertheless the Republican papers 

(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 


BRITISH DEBATERS 
WILE TOUR STATES 


Cambridge (First Visit) and Oxford 
Arrive—Men and Methods ‘‘More 
Colorful than American.’’ 


International Debating—Ever since Bates 
College sent its first team across the ocean 
to engage in an international debate (way 
back in 1922) the British have very cour- 
teously paid a prompt return call for every 
American visit. 

Thus, in the fall of that year, the first 
invading “team” landed from Oxford. No 
sooner had Columbia returned from its trip 
in the spring of 1923 than Oxford again 
reciprocated. 

Last spring Colgate took up the cudgel 
for the United States and the third Amer- 
ican team toured the British Isles. 

Something has been slipped over on the 
American teams this time, however, for 
this fall two teams are representing En- 
land in the United States. Oxford, the 
old friend, is here once more, and Cam- 
bridge is making her first call. 


The Spotlight 
Moleolm MecDoveld— The izteores 
sensational papers has centered about the 
son of the Prime Minister of the British 
Empire. Mr. MacDonald, who was born 
in 1901, was educated at Bedales School 
in Hampshire, won a scholarship in history 
to Oxford, where at Queen’s College he 
studied History and Economics. 

In 1923, at the age of twenty-two, he 
“stood” as Labour Candidate for Parlia- 
ment in the General Election, was beaten 
by three thousand votes, but expects to 
“stand” again. 

Proposed Subjects for Debate—The de- 
baters come fortified on several topics. 

Oxford will propose (Affirmative)— 

That this House condemns the policy of 
France towards Germany since the War. 

That this House is opposed to the prin- 
ciple of prohibition. 

(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 


“Y, M.’”’ COUNCIL INCREASES 
STUDENT VOICE ON POLICY 


Experimentation, Individual Evaluation and 
Civic Respeasibility Chief Aims. 


The student member of the Y. M. C. A. 
this year is going to be an aggressive chap, 
who will not accept the world as he finds 


‘it, but will “advance” his attitude “from 


one of passive acceptance to one of open 
challenge, experimentation, and discovery.” 
He will avoid the cult of the meetings and 
addresses by Mr. Murphy, in order to reach 
“individual personal evaluation.” He will 
not try, either alone or in his association, 
to do everything, but will “advance . 
to a concentration on civic responsibility.” 

This, at least, is the ideal description of 
him reached by the National Student Coun- 
cil at its meeting on Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
September 13 to 18. 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


With this issue, The New Student be- 
comes the one national student newspaper, 
with a special monthly magazine section 
devoted to broad student interests. 

Behind the staff stands The New Stu- 
dent Board, a varied and colorful group 
of students and young alumni from several 
colleges. Behind them is experienced advice. 

The special monthly sections, whose top- 
ics will soon be announced, will contain a 
review of the best thoughts and accidents 
in a thousand student publications; direct 
student articles, and some pace-setting 
contributions from national thinkers, wits, 
critics, philosophers, clowns. 

We ask your joyous criticism, and the 
contribution of your most sparkling ideas 
—but let them be more than “sound.” 


| special lists of the nation-wide 


straw-votes. So we were somewhat start- 
led to see that there had not been even so 
much as a place reserved on the card-index 
for the five hundred thousand college and 
university students. 

Well, it was to be expected. 

“Now, boys and girls, you will become 
the leaders of the next generation.” And 
then they set us to solving, in absentia, 
problems involving the whole world, with- 
out even a look outside of a textbook. It’s 
great fun, but, meanwhile they have for- 
gotten us! 

The national straw vote described on 
page one is intended as a means of get- 
ting back into the world and making stu- 
dent opinion felt. It is endorsed and 
backed by large organizations which have 
thought through its implications carefully. 
However necessary it may be for us as stu- 
dents to withdraw from the world in order 
to understand it, the election of a presi- 
dent of the United States should be as 
directly important to a student as to his 
chamberdmaid. 


ANKERS, chambermaids, and fifty- 
seven other varieties of adult pick- 
les have been heard from in the 


. .. and if any student shall profane 
the Sabbath Day by unnecessary busi- 
ness, or by diversion in his room, or by 
absence from it, on the Lord’s Day, or on 
the preceding evening—or shall on the 
preceding evening or the following evening 
make any disturbance—or shall behave in- 
decently or wickedly, in time of public 
worship, or at morning or evening prayers, 
he may be punished by fine or admonition, 
or otherwise, as the nature of the crime 
shall require.” 
Thus writes a Puritanic joy-basher in 
the rule book of Amherst College, as it 
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opens in the fall of 1824, one hundred years 
ago. 

“Tf any student shall be guilty of fight- 
ing, striking, quarreling, turbulegt words 
or behavior, challenging, wearing women’s 
apparel, fraud, lying, defamation, or any 
such like crimes, he shall be punished by 
fine, admonition, or otherwise, according to 
the nature and demerit of the crime.” 

Dancing, cards, games of change, or vis- 
its to “tavern, store, house or shop” not 
morally approved by the faculty, brought 
“suspension, dismissal, or rustication, ac- 
cording to the aggravation of the offense.” 

“In no case shall a student bring into the 
college... any cannon, musket, pistol or 
other species of firearms,... and in no 
case, in term time, shall any student be 
concerned in the discharge of firearms or 
fireworks in the town of Amherst...” 


cloth and ashes, moans the Am- 
herst Student. 
phonse, say not so. 

Every one of the rules above can be 
paralleled by a modern rule in full use 
from California to Newfoundland. ‘The 
modern rules are snappier, that’s all, and 
enforced by different authority. For ex- 
ample, we quote from the 1924 code of 
Princeton, showing that the modern wor- 
ship o fthe Senior at least equals the 
worship of the Lord in the old code: 

“Seniority of class determines the pos- 
session of the sidewalk; therefore Fresh- 
men should give the right of way to every 
other class.” 

Yes, the Senior rules not only on the 
Sabbath, but every day. 

Were visits to taverns forbidden then? 
Ah, the censorship is much more specific 
now: “Freshmen may not enter Renwick’s.” 

Were the “scholars” of yore forbidden 
to “wear female apparel’? How mild! To- 
day Princeton freshmen are allowed only 
black ‘shoes, socks, garters, and ties. They 
cannot wear fancy vests, and they must 
wear coats. They are forbidden the use of 
yellow “slickers” &c., &., &., &., &. 

Gaspipe says that cannons are no longer 
prohibited; but that rule is subject to in- 
terpretation. The fireworks referred to in 
the old rule were doubtless the same fire- 
works as those mentioned in the famous 
ode in the thirteenth chapter of the first 
book of the Dr. Francis Rabelais, which 
please look up in your library. 

The same fireworks are now protected 
against by the rule: 

“White flannels and knickerbockers can 
only be worn when playing tennis or golf.” 


ODERN advice to freshmen must 
be hard to follow. We quote from 
an editorial: 

“Above all things strive to re- 
tain your individuality. Do not fall into 
certain habits simply because ‘everybody’s 
doing it. Stand up for your principles 
and you will be respected instead of ridi- 
culed for it...” 

Three paragraphs later: 

“Tf our tastes run in a direction which 
makes us feel that what people call foot- 
ball is a waste of time,” ‘we can learn 
to smile and look entertained rather than 
appear totaily devoid of college spirit. If 
we consider people rather queer who prefer 
books to dances, we can sympathize...” 

Stand up, with a nice sympathetic 


ULES such as the above would re- 
R duce the modern college to sack- 


Say not so, Al- 


-Chessiecat grin, and be yourself. 


Nevertheless we are heartily in favor of 
such rules and legislation. They are very, 
very good for freshmen. 


October 4, 1924 


“We Sympathize”’ 


“BE IT RESOLVED that we, the mem- 
bers of the Rochester Industrial Service 
Group of 1924, hereby openly sympathize 
with the worker in his struggle for the 
betterment of labor, affirm our belief in 
the inalienable right of the worker to 
strike, and denounce the acts of college 
men who have in the past been instru- 
mental in breaking strikes and condemn 
strikebreaking as an utter disregard of 
the workers’ necessary struggle for a de- 
cent livelihood.” 

The authors were nine college students, 
selected because of their ability, and sent 
into industry for the summer. They 
hunted their own jobs and starved till they 
found them; they lived on their wages; in 
short, shared the worker’s lot. 

They spoke out of their experience. 

“It is rumored that because of what they 
said the group will not be formed again. 


° 


Gayly Pirouetting 


Columbia Spectator, across the way, got 
hit in the linotype by a bullet from an 
Italian gangster gayly pirouetting on the 
roof across from its printshop. The other 
Italian escaped. 

That’s what a sedate little college paper 
gets for going down into the wilds of 
Greenwich Village. 


@ Something’s got to be done, and some- 
thing’s got to be done soon. It’s this “have 
a good summer” business. We did not 
have a good summer, as good summers 
are supposed to go, and we take very little 
pleasure in being constantly reminded of 
the fact. The next person who, which or 
what asks us if we “had a good summer” 
is going to—well, something’s got to be 
done. 
Berry-Patch. 


NATIONAL STRAW VOTE FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS, OCT. 20 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 
of Chicago were highly outraged when the 
convention of the University of Chicago 
nominated LaFollette. The Progressives, 
on the other hand, tore their hair in con- 
templation of the ease with which 150 
Republican Clubs piled up in the colleges. 
And now comes a report from the heart of 
Republican Pennsylvania, indicating that 
one campus there is solid for Davis. 
A Hot Time Ahead 

All three of the major parties have 
bureaus especially for work in the colleges, 
and hot times are promised. Several schools 
are preparing for a three-cornered debate 
between student and outside spokesmen for. 
the three major candidates. Already the 
college papers have begun editorializing, 
and there, too, no one can predict what 
stand will be taken. The paper of Mr. 
Coolidge’s own college (see page 1) favors 
LaFollette’s Supreme Court proposals. 

How to Proceed 

The success of the straw vote will depend 
entirely on the individual campus, as no 
large organization has been built. Co- 
operation is voluntary. In colleges which 
have not yet arranged to participate, the 
student papers, student governments, and 
Y. M. C. A. presidents have been sent in- 
vitations and instructions. All others in- 
terested can write for further information 
to The Intercollegiate Straw Vote, care of 
The New Student, 2929 Broadway, New 
York. 


October 4, 1924 


COLLEGE MUSIC 


Glee Singing 
Before “Royalty etc.” 


“The University of California Glee Club, 
by their concerts in Usher Hall yester- 
day, exhibited it (jazz) to Edinburgh au- 
diences in the light of a fine art. More 
than a thousand people . . . wondered 

. whether this... would not lead to 
a more serious consideration of jazz in this 
country.” 

Thus the Edinburgh Scotsman. 

“Before crossing the ocean, the club 
played in many American big city theatres. 
Then they travelled through England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Belgium, Paris. 


“Great trip and made money,” zips 
Arthur P. Matthews, the manager. 
“Saw Switzerland, took plane from 


Paris to London, etc. We were enter- 
tained by royalty etc. in all countries.” 


io 


WE WILL CONFER 


fol 


All Western America 
In One Convention 


The Time and Place—Between five and 
six hundred students from all the states 
west of the Rockies, from Mexico and from 
British Columbia are expected to gather 
at Asilomar on Monterey Bay, California, 
in the afternoon of Saturday, December 27, 
to attend the Western America Student 
Convention. The convention will disband 
after breakfast Saturday morning, Jan- 
uary 3, 1925. 


The Questions to be Considered—Through 
five committees under the leadership of 
able men, it is planned to bring certain 
data and challenges before the convention 
in order to sharpen up the discussion. 


1—The West Coast Inter-racial Problem 


—J. Merle Davis, Chairman, of San Fran- 
cisco, who is the administrative director of 
the survey of race relations being made on 
the West Coast. 


2—Christianity and Vital American So- 
cial Problems—Norman F. Coleman, Chair- 
man, of Portland. President of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. 

8—Present Needs for Men in Full Time 
Christian Service— Dr. Charles E. Merm- 
ilya of the Home Missions Council. 

4—FEducation and Training for Christian 
Service—Charles E. Rugh, Chairman, of 
Berkley. Professor in the Department of 
Education, University of California. 

5—Campus Conditions Affecting Full 
Time Christian Life Service—E. L. Deven- 
dorf, Chairman. General Secretary, Uni- 
versity of California Y. M. C. A. 


Special Speakers—Several men of na- 
tion-wide fame will address the gathering. 
Sherwood Eddy, Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell of Pittsburgh, Francis P. Miller of 
New York City, James A. Francis, of Los 
Angeles and Harrison S. Elliot of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
are among the head-liners. 


Special, Unique and Original—Special 
investigating commissions have been ap- 
pointed to study thoroughly the several 
questions which will be considered by the 
convention. These commissions will, at the 
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proper time, lay before the delegates the 
FACTS available on the subject under dis- 
cussion—and the assembled students will 
then be left free to thresh out the matter 
and to reach whatever conclusion may ap- 
pear desirable. A conference with the 
FACTS at its disposal is a unique event in 
the history of American youth movement. 

The conference is also unusual in an- 
other aspect. Those who are in charge 
have been laying their plans for the last 
twenty-one months. 


ROE 


THE SKULL CAPS 


Ie 
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Hazing—by Debate 


“Will the gentleman of the affirmative 
kindly remove the burden of proof?” 

That is the beginning of a new hazing 
contest at Oberlin College. 

Perhaps it is “the beginning of a new 
era.” 

At any rate, a system of “hazing” sim- 
ilar to that of Oberlin will also be adopted 
at the College of the City of New York. 
And it includes far, far more than a debate. 

Oberlin freshmen must beat the sopho- 
mores in field day, or the frosh-soph foot- 
ball game, or fall tennis, in basket ball or 
debate, before they can claim a victory. 
As soon as they get their first victory, they 
will be “jake.” 

So, inasmuch as the frosh usually have 
a masculinatively-massing football team, it 
will hardly, hardly ever come to a debate. 

The Reasons at C. C. N. Y. 

New York City College, in abolishing 
freshman rules, speaks thusly through the 
chairman of the Fresh-Soph Committee, 
Samson Z. Sorkin: 

“The Fresh-Soph rules defeat their own 
purpose. Instead of fostering a spirit of 
rivalry, they stimulate an attitude entirely 
antagonistic, an attitude of haughtiness. 
An entire class is subjected to absurd reg- 
ulations in order to quell the haughteur of 
a few freshmen. Furthermore the rules 
find no enforcement after the first few 
weeks have elapsed. 

“We intend to substitute for these un- 
popular rules a clean, wholesome ath- 
letie competition between the _ rival 
classes . 2 


ox) 


Singly Routed 


Police stopped the freshman-sophomore 
fight at the University of Rochester, as 
the greenhorns were threatening to remove 
their opponents from the earth. One 
freshman was unconscious for half an 
hour. At Brown University, the sophs 
waited till two o’clock in the morning be- 
fore attacking. Half the freshmen had 
gone to bed. The others got a trimming, 
and then the weary ones were singly routed 
out and ete. 
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THE JOURNALISTS 
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“Real Good 
Will Be Accomplished” 


There is grave danger that your college 
paper will break forth with a double-page 
spread, dealing in student customs and 
traditions in Norway, followed a week later 
by one’on Sweden. 


Page Three 


Or, the rashness may spread over single 
columns, and appear oftener. 

It is the plot of Charles Haight, Yale, 
26. Haight was out to make The Yale 
News.. All the ordinary scoops were being 
covered by ordinary heelers. Mr. Haight 
was out of the ordinary. He had an idea; 
it grew till he had collected twenty il- 
lustrated articles on the student life of 
nineteen countries, respectively. 

They are light, they are authoritative— 
being written by authorities and students 
in the several countries—and they are 
altogether auromercuriated. 

These articles will now be published by 
The Yale News in double-page spreads, at 
a cost of over $1,000, and will simultaneous- 
ly be syndicated for the amazingly low rate 
of one dollar an article to the college pa- 
pers. They will be translated, published in 
Europe, in Japan. 

Mr. Haight blushes and stutters a little 
as he confesses that “real good may be ac- 
complished if American students can be 
brought into closer understanding of the 
many-sided life of foreign students.” 

(Every college sheet of standing will 
have one.) 
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FALL SPORTS 
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Danish Laughter 


A description of how football is played 
in America provoked mirth. John Dyneley 
Prince, American Minister to Denmark, 
lectured to Copehagen University students: 

“T also endeavored to describe a cane 
rush” reports Professor Prince, “for which, 
of course, there is no expression in Dan- 
ish. All this caused much laughter and 
one of the professors expressed the hope 
that it might not set a bad example!”’ 

“Of football as we play it, they knew 
nothing, so I showed some illustrations and 
gave a brief lecture on our methods. They 
asked whether we did not have to have 
a field hospital and stretchers, and on my 
reply ‘Of course’ the whole hall went into 
spasms of laughter.” 


BRITISH DEBATERS WILL 
TOUR THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 

That in a Democracy ministers should be 
directly responsible to a popular elected 
assembly. 

Oxford will oppose (Negative)— 

That the referendum is a necessary part 
of representative government. 

Oxford will debate with a “split team,” 
(MacDonald opposing)— 

That the extension of the State interfer- 
ence with the individual is the chief evil 
of the times. 

Cambridge offers a more modest array 
of topics, but is willing to take either 


‘side— 


That Modern Democracy is not consist- 
ent with personal liberty. 

That all countries should recognize the 
present government of Russia. 

The Itineraries—Cambridge has already 
debated against Bates and against Can- 
adian and Nova Scotian teams. Oxford 
opened at Town Hall, New York City, 
rambles about west of the Alleghenies, and 
sails for New Zealand next Jaunary. 

Sketches of the other men on both 
“teams” and their itinerary will be printed 
next week. 
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DARTMOUTH STUDENTS 
PROPCSE NEW POLICY 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 
inevitably determine whether the actual 
practice of that system be good or bad.” 

“Weare. . weighted down with too 
many men, who . . are by nature un- 
fitted for the task of lecturing, . . . who 
lack . . . knowledge of the subject . . 
or who lack . . those elusive yet vital 
traits of character which make us say that 
this man commands our respect... ” 

“The impersonal relationship between 
teacher and student, and the present class- 
room, lecture-hall, final-exam system of 
education is the inevitable outcome of the 
popular philosophy that men neither want 
an education nor possess the intelligence 
and the initiative to go about acquiring 
it in a non-paternalistic manner . . .We 
are proposing, therefore, a method of edu- 
cation, which, in counting on the resource- 
fulness and initiative of the student, seeks 
thereby to develop these qualities, and 
which, by abolishing to a large extent the 
formal lecture and the orthodox class, seeks 
to bring about a vital, personal relation- 
ship between teacher and student . ae 

“Tt is our contention that there are many 
men, who, under the present mass-produc- 
tion system of teaching fail to succeed as 
platform lecturers, who would succeed as 
teachers of individuals under a system ap- 
proaching individual instruction... ” 


8—The Method of Instruction—‘If we 
were asked what above all else accounts 
for the fact that studies are in disrepute 
and that the American undergraduate 
turns his superabundant energy elsewhere 
but upon them, we would point first of all 
to the way in which studies are admin- 
gstered's vce 

“Tt is our belief that any system based 
on the assumption that the student is un- 
willing to work is almost sure to fail and 
that any real step forward in education 
must be preceded by its rejection and the 
adoption, at least tentatively, of the hypo- 
thesis that the student can and will work 
of his own volition . ae 

“The chief indictment against the pre- 
sent method of teaching is that the student 
is forced into a passive rather than an 
active attitude . The student is 
pitifully dependent upon the instructor for 
information or for directions as to how to 
get it. He doesn’t know how to investigate 
a subject, he only knowz that if he reads 
with ordinary care certain designated pages 
of a certain book he will know enough 
about the particular subject to answer the 
questions he may be asked about it by the 
instructor who knows he has only read with 
ordinary care a certain designed book.” 

“Another undesirable result of the spoon- 
feeding system is that the student becomes 
uncritical of information offered him. The 
instructor tells him what is right and what 
books he may consider authoritative. When 
he no longer has an instructor to whom to 
turn, how is he going to find his way . .? 
What may he believe and why?” 

Under the lecture system the student 
“becomes a stenographer, busily engaged 
taking notes—so busy that he cannot think 
for an instant about what the instructor is 
saying. Memory is good and necessary, but 
Ibsis: nob) enouchw. mite 32 

“Courses should be so taught that the 
student acquires certain information and 
handles critical problems or questions on 


the basis of it—in other words, thinks © 


about it . and at the same time in- 
creases the responsibility, initiative, and in- 
terest of the stident....” 


THE NEW STUDENT 


October 4, 1924 


“We suggest: 

1—Virtual abolition of lectures. 

2—Long time assignment by topic. 

8—Small classes meeting weekly. 

4—Office hours for consultation with in- 
structor. 

5—Written work—in the form of short as- 
signed papers giving training in original think- 
ing and organization of material. 

6—Additional check on student’s work-—mak- 
ing it necesasry for him to compete one quar- 
ter’s work before undertaking the next. 


For immediate consideration, the com- 
mittee suggested: 

(a)—The plan of assigning sections on the 
basis of ability. 

(b)—The substitution in place of the daily 
quiz of “fa program of periodic papers of an 
exhaustive nature treating one phase or field 
of the course in its entirety ;’’ occasional quizzes 
in very elementary courses; and the use of 
hour examinations only when unavoidable dur- 
ing the first two years. 

(c)—A middle passing grade with two grades 
above and two below supplemented by one fail- 
ing grade (i. e. A and B; C; D and BE, and F). 

(d)—That the number of cuts allowed a stu- 
dent be in proportion to the student’s scholastic 
standing. 


Degrees—The committee feels that the 
distinction between the A.B. and the B.S. 
degrees was objectionable and suggests: 

(1)—The complete abolition of the distinction 
between the two degrees and the awarding of 
the A.B. degree to all successful candidates. 

(2)—Or, if two degrees be awarded, making 
the criterion of award the student’s major 
subject. 


4—The Curriculum—The Committee re- 
commends that the first two years be de- 
voted to required courses calculated to give 
the student a cultural background; and 
that the last two years be thrown open 
to electives. 


Freshman Year— 
Freshman English; Modern Civilization and 
Its Problems; Evolution (a full year course) ; 
Modern or Ancient Language; One eective. 


Sophomore Year— 
A course in literature; A course in science; 
One semester in philosophy or psychology plus 
one semester in philosophy, psychology or art 
including music. One elective. 


Junior Year— 
Two full courses at the disposal of the major 
department. Three electives. 


Senior Year— 

Two full courses at the disposal of the major 
department. Three electives.. 
5—Admissions—“Any discussion of ad- 

cissions, it seems to the Committee, must 
begin from the premise that the College 
can not accept everyone who raps on its 
doors seeking entrance.” 

“The Committee has not been able to 
make a study of the Seletctive Process 
(now in use at Dartmouth) because data 
concerning its effectiveness has not been 
available. But we urge that a study of 
this Process be made . . ” for “we feel 
the Selective Process must be perfected 
before any curricular seforms can be of 
real value,’ 


*Italics are used by us where they are 
not needed in the full report. 
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Y. M. COUNCIL INCREASES 
STUDENT VOICE ON POLICY 


(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 

The conclusions of this conference form 
a document “broadly indicative.” They 
show a trend. Formerly the average 
student thought of the Y member as a 
pious fellow whose main concerns were 
joining church, tithing, attendng Y meet- 
ings, and planning to be a preacher or mis- 
sionary. 

Whereas now, if he follows the findings 
of the Commission of the Council on Life 
Work, he will be less interested in finding 
“a Christian life work” to enter than in 
making whatever life work he does enter 
Christian. 

A Youth Conference? 

In addition to making its policies for the 
year, the Student Council endorsed plans 
for a nation-wide conference of students 
in 1926, on a broader basis than that at 
Indianapolis last year. The plans were 
referred to the Council of Christian Asso- 
ciations, which is composed of represent- 
atives from the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Student Volunteers, and the Fel- 
lowship for Christian Life Service. These 
plans provided for participation by all the 
major student organizations whether nomi- 
nated christian or not, and for the broadest. 
discussion of topics uppermost in the stu- 
dents’ minds. 

Greater Student Control 

Organization and mechanism were rele- 
gated to the background. The conference 
decided to co-operate with other organiza- 
tions without seeking to capitalize for its 
own. 

Every move toward technical reorgan- 
ization was in the direction of strength- 
ened student control, with a national move- 
ment consciousness. 

The old system of equal representation 
on the Student Council for each of the re- 
gions, regardless of size, was discarded for 
a more proportional plan. 

The student Council was tripled in size. 
It will include about fifty students and 
twenty-five other members including sec- 
retaries, faculty and alumni. 


FRENCH, GERMANS, SLAVS FIND 
EQUAL WELCOME ON CAMPUSES 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 
ment for France-American exchange 
scholarships. Several scholarships could 
not be used because applicants could nat 
afford the expenses of passage. 


@ Fifteen Germans will also attend col- 
lege in America during the coming term. 
Ten are now establshed in their new homes; 
the remainder sailed from Germany on the 
second of October. 


@ Five students from Czechoslovakia are 
studying here as well. Three scholarships 
remain unfilled. Five exchange scholars 
from this country are studying at the 
Charles University, Prague. 


@ The quiet way in which these visitors 
are being accepted reminds, by contrast, 
of the storm which broke when the Na- 
tional Student Forum brought six Euro- 
pean students to America in 1922, to tour 
the Colleges. 

The head of an American patriotic so- 
ciety said to the Secretary of the Forum, 

“You are the only one acceptable to 
me, because you are a hundred percent 
American.” 


a 


